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“Nor till thy fall, could mortals guess, 
Ambition’s less than littleness.”—Byron, 


HEN first we begin to learn a little history, and to hear of some of the 
men and women who have made themselves famous in the world,we 
soon come to have our own special favourites among these. We have our 
pet heroes and heroines, and we think that certainly no one was ever so 
strong, or so brave, or so clever, or so beautiful as one or other of them. 
Then we grow older, and a little bit wiser, and our first opinions change 
a little. We have learnt rather more about the famous people who took 
the world by storm,—about the times they lived in, and the men and 
women they lived among,—who were their enemies and who were their 
friends,—who helped them in the great race of life and who kept them 
back in it. And so, when we think of our favourite characters in history, 
we begin to ask ourselves why this man or that woman came to be called 
‘‘great,’’ and what the motives were that urged them on. We may 
wonder at what they did just as much as ever ; but we want to know how 
they did it; we may admire their genius, but we wish to be satisfied about 
their conduct. There was once a great soldier who was so strong and 
brave, and at the same time so honourable and gentle,— a gentle-man in 
the truest sense of the word,—that he was said to be ‘‘without fear and 
without reproach.’’ That is what we always want to know about the 
great and famous people we read of. Were they ‘‘without fear and 
without reproach?”’ 

This is not a very easy question to answer. Of course no one in this 
world is perfect. Jesus of Nazareth himself would not let men call him 
“‘good.”’ He said, ‘‘ None is good save one, that is, God !”? So we don’t 
expect even our most favourite heroes and heroines to be perfect, or quite 
without reproach. If they were, I don’t think we should care so much 
about them as we do, or that their example would be worth as much to us 
as it is now. But I am afraid we find that it is much easier to say of 
many a famous man that he was “without fear” than that he was ‘‘with- 
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out reproach.” Very often we discover, for example, that one who was a 
great genius was at the same time very selfish and mean, and thought 
only of how he might make use of other men, not of how he might be of 
use to them himself. And then we do not think the less of the genzus ; 
but we do think the less of the man: we look on him not as an example 
for us to imitate, but as a warning to us what to avoid: we read of all his 
triumphs and his glory, and of the price at which they were won; and 
then we pray ‘‘let us not be like that!” 

It is in this way, I think, that the career of Napoleon Bonaparte, one 
of the greatest soldiers and most wonderful men that ever lived, speaks 
tous. I should not think much of the boy, or girl either, who did not at 
one time or other, make a hero of ‘‘the little corporal.’’ And I should 
not think much of the man or woman who would not say, ‘‘the empire of 
the whole world is not worth the price Napoleon would pay for it: fame 
or no fame, my life must be a better one than his!”’ 

The little island of Corsica in the Mediterranean was his home. He 
was burn there in 1769, one of a family of thirteen children, eight of 
whom lived to see their name the terror and admiration of the world. 
His first associations were those of war, for he was born while his country- 
men were struggling to preserve their liberty against the French, who 
had invaded the island. His father, Charles Bonaparte, though a lawyer 
by profession, threw himself into the struggle, and his children grew up 
full of a strong hereditary hatred of France. Charles Bonaparte died 
early, and his wife was left to bring up her eight children on limited 
means. But she was a woman of great energy and force of character, 
and her son Napoleon used afterwards to declare how much her children 
owed to her training. He himself, when a mere child, showed special 
fondness and aptitude for a soldier’s career, and when he was ten years 
old he was admitted to the military school at Brienne, near Paris. He 
was very young to be sent away from home: we cannot wonder that he 
cried bitterly at parting from his mother. At Brienne he found that his 
companions, mostly the sons of the haughty and exclusive nobility of 
France, looked upon him as a foreigner, and not fit to associate with 
them. This mortified him deeply, but it drove-him all the more to his 
books, and he soon came to be looked upon as the most promising pupil 
in the institution. At mathematics he was particularly good. German 
he took no interest in, and his German master, irritated at this, and hear- 
ing of Napoleon’s mathematical ability, said one day, ‘I have always 
heard it remarked that any fool, and none but a fool, could learn mathe- 
matics!’’ Whether the tutor lived to find that there are exceptions to 
this rule we do not know. 

But it was not only as a student that Napoleon, even in his school 
days, attracted attention. He gave proof of that strength of will which 
was in after days to overpower Europe, and his comrades, the very boys 
who had looked down upon him as a Corsican foreigner, gave way to it. 
One winter while he was at Brienne there was a great deal of snow, 
which interrupted the usual walks and exercises, and Napoleon proposed 
that they should spend their play-time in building fortifications of snow. 
His comrades agreed, and he then at once took the command. He had 
so well studied the science of military engineering that the works were 
carried out according to the strictest rules, and he demanded and obtained 
the most absolute obedience to his orders, One boy, indeed, resisted, 
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but Napoleon at once felled him to the ground, inflicting a wound which 
left a mark for life. He was about twelve years old when he thus played 
the despot. 

At sixteen he received a commission in the French army : soldiers 
began the world young in those days. France was then a kingdom, 
under Louis XVI. ; but in 1789 the great Revolution began. The result 
of it was that in a few years the old order of things in France was 
altogether changed. King Louis was tried and executed; France was 
declared a Republic, and soon found herself at war with half Europe. 
Now came the opportunity for such a man as Napoleon. Long before, 
when still at Brienne, he had written to his mother, ‘‘ With my sword by 
my side, I hope to carve my way through the world.’’ For some years 
the chance of showing his great powers had not come: he had been in 
doubt whether he had not better give up France, and fight for the in- 
dependence of Corsica, as his father had done before him, and make 
himself the first man in that little island. But all such ideas and schemes 
had come to nothing; his abilities had attracted the attention of the 
leading men in France. The Republic had overcome the enemies at 
home and abroad who tried to crush her in her infancy: now she in her 
turn was going to attack them: she was going to proclaim the era of 
“liberty, equality, and fraternity’’ to all the world. She called all her 
soldiers out to go on this great crusade, forgetting that soldiers are not 
always the best missionaries. ‘‘ General’’ Bonaparte was only twenty- 
seven when he was put in command of ‘‘the army of Italy,’’ and sent to 
that country nominally to free her from tyranny, in reality to begin the 
most wonderful career that any conqueror of modern times has known, a 
career that lasted for nearly twenty years. 

We cannot follow that career now: to tell the story of one year of it 
even would take too long. As we read of it, we are at first dazzled by 
the splendid genius of Napoleon, and then we come to feel how much 
meanness and selfishness there was in him at the same time, and how 
these tarnished his glory continually. This is what he said to his soldiers 
when setting out for Italy, ‘‘Soldiers, you are naked and ill-fed, I will 
lead you into the most fruitful plains in the world. Rich provinces, great 
cities will be in your power. There you will find honour, and fame, and 
wealth!’’ These words are the key to the story of all Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns. He and his soldiers might pretend, they might even believe, that 
they were fighting against tyranny and for liberty: in reality they were 
fighting for nothing half as much as their own hands and their own 
pockets. 

But this must not make us forget what a wonderful man he was. 
All through the nineteen years that came and went before his star set at 
Waterloo, the fire of his genius never burned low. He who entered the 
army at sixteen a lieutenant of artillery, without money, without position, 
without friends, rose to be the greatest of a band of generals whose equal 
the world had not seen since the days of Alexander ; he whom his school 
companions at Brienne sneered at as a Corsican foreigner, rose to put all 
his enemies under his feet, and to know that his name was feared all 
across Europe, from Russia to England. He could inspire men with a 
blind devotion to himself; his soldiers seemed as though with him as their 
leader they could go anywhere and do anything. No risks were too great 
for them to face; no hardships too great for them to bear. With him 
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they crossed the Alps, and carried the eagles of France southward as far 
as the Pyramids, and northwards to the Kremlin; they believed in him 
after the retreat from Moscow, and the awful carnage of Leipsic; they 
rallied round him when he escaped from Elba and called to them to join 
him. As a soldier he was great to the end. That is not to say he met 
with no reverses and no defeats, for he met with many. But great 
victories marked his career all the way through: when, as a young man 
in Italy at the head of small armies, ill-fed and ill-paid, he won battle 
after battle against foes far more numerous,—when, as Emperor of France, 
he humbled the pride of Austria, of Germany, of Russia, in successive 
victories, and gave away kingdoms to his brothers and his generals,— 
when, in the evening of his reign, he long checked and frequently defeated 
the vast hosts that were poured upon France. But if his soldiers believed 
in him to the last, few others did so. As time passed on it became more 
and more plain that this man thought, and fought, and lived only for 
himself. It was felt that he who could put military rivals and political 
opponents out of his way by banishment and execution,—he who could, 
after he became Emperor, divorce his faithful wife Josephine that he 
might marry into one of the royal families of Europe,—he who could say 
of his Russian campaign ‘what harm has it done me? it has only cost 
me half a million of men !'’—was nothing but a tyrant. It was felt that 
he would not hesitate to make unjust war for no other reason than to 
make himself famous by winning victories, and to take the attention of 
the French people off from the evils of his rule. And so when he made 
a perfectly unjustifiable attack on Spain this was ‘‘the beginning of the 
end.’’ The other great powers of Europe banded themselves together, 
not against France, but against Napoleon. And then at last, after a 
terrific struggle, he was defeated, and retired to the island of Elba in the 
Mediterranean. 

One more act in the drama of his life was yet to be played. It was a 
very short one. Within a year he had left Elba, and landed again in 
France. There the army joined him, and many of his old generals, and 
he was again upon the throne. 

It was only for a short time. In a hundred days from his return to 
Paris as Emperor, Napoleon had fought and lost the great battle of 
Waterloo, the grand army of France was defeated and dispersed, and 
his career was at an end. He surrendered himself a prisoner on board 
the English man-of-war, the ‘‘ Bellerophon,” and threw himself upon the 
generosity of the country he had done his best to ruin. It was felt that 
it would be impossible to keep him in Europe, even as a prisoner, and he 
was sent to the little island of St. Helena far away in the Atlantic wastes. 

There, on that lonely rock, midway between Africa and America, and 
seven hundred miles from any land whatever, he lived for nearly six years 
longer, occupying his time partly in quarrels with the English governor 
of the island, and partly in the task of relating his past life. What an 
epilogue that was to the wonderful drama of his life! Europe had not 
been wide enough for his restless spirit, and his boundless ambition, and 
now he had to eat his heart out, a captive on a solitary island only a few 
miles round. There on May sth, 1821, he died, his last words, muttered 
in the delirium of fever, seeming to show that he imagined himself at the 
head of his soldiers, once more leading them on to victory. He was 
buried in St. Helena, but nine years afterwards his remains were removed 
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to France, and they rest now in a stately tomb under the dome of the 
Invalides in Paris. 

What a marvellous life this was! What a wonderful soldier and 
statesman and ruler was this man, who at sixteen was a poor lieutenant 
of artillery, and at thirty-five was Emperor of France! And yet surely 
Napoleon’s career speaks to us out of the past, and bids us take warning 
from his example, instead of calling us to follow it. Do not think that 
such men as Napoleon are of no use and no good in the world. The 
lightning and the tempest are ‘‘the ministers of God,’’ even as are the 
sunshine and the refreshing shower. But let such lives as his warn us 
against selfish ambition, and enable us to avoid the fate which is sure to 
overtake it sooner or later. Thinking of the fallen Emperor at St. Helena 
Byron wrote, 

“But who would soar the solar height 
To set in such a starless night!” 


and marvelled 


“To think that God’s fair world hath been 
The footstool of a thing so mean!” 


Well, the world bowed down to idols and worshipped mean things before 
the days of Napoleon: she has done so since, and may do so again! 
But let us aim at something better than making the world our footstool, 
and teaching men to idolise us. It is a far greater thing to go about 
doing good, like Jesus of Nazareth, than to be able to say with Napoleon 
Bonaparte, ‘‘I found the crown of France on the ground, and I picked 
it up with the point of my sword.” 
W. M. AInsworTH. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT PATRIOTISM. 


PATRIOT, we are told, is one who not only lives in, but also 

serves his native land; and so it follows that before any of us can 

truly call ourselves patriots we must have done some measure of good and 

useful work for our country,—just as in the old days of chivalry a young 

knight had to win his spurs by giving a proof of his courage and soldier- 
like skill. 

In reading history we find patriotism was one of the qualities men 
first learnt to honour: before they learnt to be merciful, or even to have 
any clear notion of justice, they appreciated and admired any self-sacrifice 
undergone for the sake of adding to the glory, or prosperity, of the 
country to which they belonged ; but though we, like our far-away ances- 
tors, look upon patriotism as a noble quality, our ideas concerning it have 
been, and are, gradually changing. For instance, we no longer associate 
patriotism so exclusively with military glory, and we see more and more 
clearly that though it may sometimes require us to take up arms (if, for 
example, some enemy from the outside threatens the liberty of our country, 
or the wrong and injustice within are too strong to be overcome by less 
violent measures), yet its spirit of unselfish devotion is just as necessary 
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in the ordinary times of peace. We are proud, no doubt, of heroes like 
Wellington and Nelson, who have so convincingly proved how brave and 
fearless of physical suffering, and even of death, Englishmen can be; but 
we honour quite as highly a man of peace like Richard Cobden, who 
devoted ability, and time, and money—for what? not in any way to 
further his own interests, or to make his country more feared by other 
nations, but simply to get a law repealed that, keeping the price of wheat 
high, pressed heavily on the poor because it made bread dear. And do 
we owe more to the bravest of our soldiers than we do to the zeal and 
self-sacrifice of such a man, for instance, as William Wilberforce, who 
for more than twenty years laboured with such untiring devotion to make 
his country, not richer or in any way more powerful, but nobler and more © 
beloved, because it gave the freedom it prized so highly itself, to a poor 
and oppressed race’? Surely no great conquest in India or South Africa 
should make us so proud to call ourselves English men and women as a 
deed like that,—a deed from which we learn that the truest patriot is he 
who seeks to make his country morally, not materially great. 

But these are examples of the patriotism of men. Is it then a purely 
masculine quality, not shared by women? ‘To get an answer to this 
question we turn to history (as well as to our own everyday experience) 
and there we find some very noble examples of patriotism have been 
given by women, who are indeed as much concerned in the welfare of 
their country as their fathers and brothers. Just think for a moment of 
Joan of Arc and that dark hour of French history, when it seemed as if 
France were destined to become but an English dependency. In that 
time of national humiliation and disaster it was, you remember, no great 
and experienced commander who re-animated the drooping hopes and 
paralysed courage of the despairing soldiers, but a very young peasant 
girl, whose firm faith that God is on the side of right rather than of might 
inspired her with dauntless courage, and helped her to fearlessly face 
peril in the hope of saving her country. This is, no doubt, an instance 
of womanly patriotism called forth by very exceptional circumstances, 
and has that military character about it that the patriotism of to-day does 
not need to concern itself with so much. The kind of devotion it calls 
out in these days finds fitter illustration in the life of such a woman as 
Mary Carpenter, who felt so keenly the duty we English people owe to 
India (because that country has become ours by conquest) that quite late 
in life she left her comfortable, happy home, and took that long journey 
simply to see for herself what she could do towards making the lives of 
her Indian sisters happier than she knew they were. She showed her 
patriotism by being true to national responsibility, for nations have their 
duties and responsibilities just the same as individuals; and, if after con- 
quering a country we in our government of it think more of our own 
interests than of those we govern, we act ungenerously and unworthily. 

When we need an illustration we usually choose a striking one, and 
so the names of the men and women just mentioned are names of those 
dowered with larger gifts of heart and mind perhaps than many of us 
possess; but happily there is not the least doubt that, whatever be our 
abilities, all of us can be good patriots, serving our country in some 
measure, and remembering that even one good life helps to make a nation 
of many honourable men and women. And if we wish our patriotism to 
be pure and true our aim must be, not merely to add to the wealth or the 
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power of our country, but to make it honoured and respected because its 
people act uprightly and do justly. 

Now so far we have looked only at the bright and good side of 
patriotism, and have spoken merely of the stimulus this love of our native 
land is to us to do all in our power to add to its usefulness and happiness. 
But there is always the danger that patriotism may make us narrow and 
exclusive, and then it becomes more of an evil than a good. ~ 

Let me explain a little more clearly what I mean. It is natural enough 
that we should love best the land where the early years of our lives have 
been spent, for youthful feelings are so fresh and vivid that associations 
formed then have ever afterwards a strong hold upon us. If any of us, 
for instance, left England to dwell in a foreign land, where very prob- 
ably we should find the scenery much more grand and impressive than it 
is here, should we not still look back with fond affection to our early 
English home? However beautiful the land of our adoption might be we 
should no doubt think, as other of our countrymen and women have done, 
that there was nothing sweeter in the world than the spring days in 
England, when the country lanes are bright with yellow primroses, and we 
hear in the cuckoo’s note the glad tidings that the long summer days are 
near athand. There would be nothing wrong in this, because the feeling 
would spring naturally from the grateful affection which makes us regard 
the land of our birth as in somesort a mother; but if at the same time we 
failed to appreciate the beauty to be found in our new home, and the good 
qualities of the men and women to whom it was a fatherland as cherished 
as our own to us, then our patriotism would be of the narrow type that 
leads to national jealousy and makes us eager, not for the welfare of all 
mankind, but for the glory of only that small portion of the human race 
to which we ourselves belong. After all, much as we cannot help loving 
those who speak the same tongue as we, who honour the same customs, 
and to whom the same associations are dear, we ought ever to bear in 
mind that we are all children of the same heavenly Father, and that the 
tie of kinship, distant though it may be, does exist between us. The poet 
Goethe in speaking of an old German proverb which says, ‘‘ where a man is 
well there is his country,’’ said it would have been wiser had it run ‘‘ where 
a man is useful there is his country !’’? So convinced was this same writer 
that- we could all learn much from each other, and that seeing other 

lands with appreciative eyes and receptive minds would enlighten us 
and broaden our views that he ended a little poem on the matter with the 
words, 
“To give space for wand’ring is it 
That the world was made so wide!” 


Well, it is not given to many of us to become travellers, or even to see 
much of the wide world beyond the limits of our native land; but that is no 
reason why our patriotism should be exclusive, for we can now learn quite 
enough of each other from books and newspapers to show us that after 
all the similarities are greater than the differences, and that, just as no 
one nation has a monopoly of virtue, so each has its good qualities and 
defects. This knowledge should wisely restrain our national vanity, and 
give our patriotism the nobler aim of not simply making England glorious 
but of blessing all mankind, 
FLORENCE GLOVER. 
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Home Counsels. 


IIl.—COURAGE. 


eye evening, when lessons were done, Kenneth and Agnes sat with 
their mother whilst she did her work. There was always plenty to 
talk about, and Agnes especially was always ready to talk. Soshe began, 

‘Mother, Kenneth says boys are always braver than girls.” 

““Ves,”’ said Kenneth, ‘‘I think they’re made so.” 

‘It isn’t fair,” said Agnes, ‘‘and I don’t like it.” 

‘‘Well, mother,’”’ said Kenneth, ‘‘isn’t it true? If there’s a ladder to 
climb, the boys go up at once; and the girls go a few steps and then 
they’re afraid, and begin to shake, and come down again. If there’s a 
single plank over a stream to cross, the boys run over and back again 
while the girls are shivering at the edge and making up their minds 
whether to go or not.’’ 

“T think, Agnes, that Kenneth is right that boys have generally more 
delight in adventure, and in trials of skill and hardihood than girls; and 
that they /ike running into danger and doing daring things better than 
gitls do. Girls would very seldom do really dangerous things for mere 
pleasure as boys do.” 

‘‘Yes,—I told you so, Agnes,’’ said Kenneth. 

‘Well but Kenneth,” said his mother, ‘‘I don’t think things are really 
unfairly divided between the boys and girls, if we think about it quietly. 
You are quite right in thinking that people are differently made, and that 
they can’t all do exactly alike; but I am not sure that it is right to call 
all this that boys feel ‘bravery’ or ‘courage.’”’ 

‘‘But mother, a boy or man can go into battle, and he likes to hear 
the guns fire, and all the noise and bustle and fighting ; but when a lot of 
us went on to a man-of-war and saw one of the big cannons fired, all 
the boys laughed with delight at the big bang, and all the girls put their 
hands over their ears, and some of them cried with fright.’’ 

‘‘Yes, my boy, men and boys have generally very strong, active bodies 
which like and need a great deal of activity,—work and stir and exercise; 
and they have a kind of strong-heartedness and bravery which belongs to 
their bodies, which is of very great use in the world, and without which 
a great deal of its hard and disagreeable work would remain undone. 
Something to battle with, something to be overcome, some trouble to be 
met and conquered, rouses their energies, and makes them eager for the 
struggle. But this is not exactly courage ; it is rather a sort of hardihood 
and energy.” 

‘‘A soldier is brave, mother! good soldiers are never afraid.” 

“Soldiers are very brave, Kenneth, but I do not think they would be 
half so brave if they were ‘never afraid.’’’ 

Nl ‘‘But mother,” said Agnes, ‘‘ I thought people who were afraid weren’t 
rave.” 

‘“T have heard it said that young soldiers when they first go into battle 
are often terribly frightened, and would give anything to be out of it; 
but that after they have once conquered their first fear, they seldom feel 
it again.” 


“Tf they are so frightened, mother, I wonder they don’t run away,” 
said Agnes. 
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“If they did,’”’ said her mother, ‘‘they would be cowards; do you 
know why, Agnes?” 

“‘Yes, because they would be letting their fear master them and run 
away with them, like the horses you told me of.”’ 

“Yes, and because they did not do that, but mastered their fear and 
stood to their posts, they were brave.” 

‘I never thought of soldiers being frightened, mother,” said Kenneth. 

‘No, Kenneth, I dare say not; but I think that is because you cannot 
realise what going into a real fight is like: you think of the drums, the 
cannons, the wild rush and excitement; and you have never felt what it 
is like to have cannon balls and shots and shells flying close to your head 
and all around you, and to see your companions drop beside you, and to 
know that the next shot may hit you yourself. I hope you may never be 
in a battle, my boy, but if you ever are, I trust you may have true 
courage.”’ 

Kenneth was silent, and Agnes looked at him, and then said, 

‘Ken wants to be a soldier, mother.” 

A silence followed, and then Kenneth said, 

“Yes, I do: I wonder whether I should be afraid. Then you say, 
mother, that it is not cowardly to be afraid?”’ 

‘No; people cannot help being afraid of what is terrible or awful. 
But if we let fear pursue us like a great giant, and if we turn our backs 
and fly whenever anything terrible comes, then we are cowards.” 

“‘T was talking to a young soldier in the train the other day,’’ said 
Kenneth. ‘‘ He seemed very brave, and he said there was nothing to 
frighten anybody. I thought I could never be as brave as he, for I felt 
sure that I should be afraid of some things.”’ 

“‘T am inclined to think, Kenneth, that no one is truly brave who does 
not know what it is to be afraid.” 

‘‘ That sounds very odd; tell me what you mean, mother.” 

‘The sort of courage that is never afraid, is like the courage of an 
animal,—a lion or tiger; but the sort of bravery that conquers fear comes 
from the person’s character,—his mind and reason,—which makes him 
able to be brave in spite of fears.” 

‘Tell us a story, mother; I can always understand best by stories,”’ 
said Agnes. 

“Two little boys in a school had done something very wrong, and 
were to be caned for it. One of them, James, was very much afraid, and 
he screamed and kicked and tried to get away, and behaved so wildly that 
some of his companions laughed at him. The other boy, Ben, stood very 
still, but his face was terribly white, and his hands were clasped so tightly 
together that he dug his nails into his hands but did not feel it. When 
his turn came he was quite still and made no sound ; and when it was over 
the colour slowly came back to his face, and as he sat at his place tears 
began slowly to run down his cheeks. When the boys went out to play 
all his companions laughed at James and called him a little coward; but 
he was angry and declared that he ‘wasn’t a coward,’ and that he ‘wasn’t 
afraid,—not a bit.’ Ben said very quietly, ‘J was,—dreadfully afraid ; 
I am afraid I am a coward,’ ‘Not you, Ben,’ said his companions, ‘you 
are a plucky little chap,—you never made a sound.’ ‘He cried,’ said 
James, ‘I saw him crying afterwards!’ ‘Yes,’ said Ben, ‘it was very 
stupid, but I couldn’t help it; I always am so frightened of anything that 
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hurts.’ The boys looked surprised, and said, ‘Well, you ave plucky, for 
you bear it so well; we thought you didn’t care.’”’ 

‘“‘O mother,” said Agnes, ‘“‘I do understand that. Ben was brave 
because he managed to bear it so well and to say nothing.” 

‘““Yes,’”’ said Kenneth,—‘‘ though I wonder at a boy minding a flog- 
ging as much as all that.” 

“‘O, J don’t,’”’ said Agnes,—‘‘I should have been in a terrible fright.”’ 

‘Yes, but you’re a girl,—and that’s just the very thing: girls can’t 
be as brave as boys, I do believe.’ 

“‘O no,—that can’t be true, mother, can it?” 

““No, dear children, girls can be as truly brave as anyone in the world. 
I will tell you another story.”’ 

‘Several children were left alone in the house one day when their 
parents had to go out. They were told to be very good and careful, and 
not to get into mischief; and they promised. They thought it delightful 
to be left alone. They employed and amused themselves well; and Ruth, 
the eldest girl, who was about twelve years old, was very kind to all, and 
amused and cared for the younger ones. At last it began to get a little 
dusk, and Ralph, who was eleven, and a rough, merry: boy, came into the 
room with the lamp, which he wanted to light. Ruth said, ‘No Ralph, 
mother doesn’t let us touch the lamp; we can do very well without it till 
mother comes ; come and let us sit round the fire, we will make a blaze, 
and then tell stories.’ But Ralph refused. Hesaid he wanted to look 
at pictures and read, and he could not wait any longer for the lamp; and 
Ruth spoke in vain,—he would light it. Little Oliver wanted to see it 
lighted, and scrambled on to a chair, and Ralph took.off the glass and 
struck a match and lighted the wick. It flared up high, and Oliver 
wanted to blow it out, and began scrambling on to the table, and Ralph 
pushed him away hastily, and he fell on to the floor, pulling the table 
cloth to save himself; and down went the lamp on to the floor with a crash, 
and the oil was all spilt and caught fire, and the whole side of the room 
was in a blaze in a moment. Ruth caught up Oliver almost before he 
reached the floor, but the part of the room near the door was all ablaze, 
and the children not daring to run through the fire were imprisoned on 
the side next the window. They all shouted and screamed with all their 
might, they threw rugs and carpets and all the things they could lay hold 
of over the flames, but they blazed on worse and worse. Then Ruth 
threw the window open, and shouted out into the street for help, and 
someone heard and ran off for the fire engine; but the lighted oil had run 
under the door and set the stairs on fire, and the children saw no hope of 
getting out that way. They could only wait till help came; and the fire 
came nearer and nearer, and it was scorching hot. Ruth wrapped Oliver 
and Jenny together in a woollen shawl, as they had cotton frocks on. 
Ralph stood close to the window and cried aloud, and shouted for help,— 
and the little ones screamed and clung to Ruth. Ruth’s face was as white 
as a sheet, but she did not scream; she held the three younger ones in 
her arms, and told them to be quiet, and that help would come,—though 
in her heart she did not feel sure that it would come in time. She put 
herself between the children and the fire, and she felt the fearful heat 
nearer and nearer; and though the draught from the window drove the 
flames back a little, she knew the fire was coming. She felt it scorching 
her legs, below her short frock,—she felt her hair singeing ; but she gently 
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comforted the younger ones, and prayed Ralph to be brave. At last,— 
O! how long it had seemed!—there came a shout from below. Ralph 
stopped crying to hear. Ruth looked over the window sill (they were in 
an upper story), and saw that the people were holding a blanket below, 
‘Throw the children out,’ cried a voice. Ruth took Jenny in her arms. 
wrapped the shawl close round her arms so that she should not cling to 
her,—and dropped her over the window-sill. She dared not look,—she 
felt quite sick ;—but Ralph looked, and a shout arose, ‘All right! now 
the next!’ Oliver was to go next. There was no shawl for him, and he 
screamed and clung to Ruth. Ruth cried ‘O! Ollie, look—there is 
Jenny quite safe,—dear Ollie, go,—I am so hot,—I will come after.’ 
‘Come with me, Ruthie!’ cried he in agony. ‘No dear, the blanket 
wouldn’t catch us both at once.’ And whilst he looked down and hesitated 
she dropped him too. Again the cry came, ‘Hurrah! all right!’ ‘Now 
Ralph, jump,’ cried she. ‘I daren’t, O! I daren’t, Ruth.’ He clung 
desperately to the window-sill on which he was sitting. But as he spoke 
Ruth tore a piece from her frock and in an instant tied it round his eyes, 
and as he sat clinging to the window-sill she suddenly and with a jerk 
loosed his hands and pushed him over. Again the shout of the crowd 
below told her that he too was saved. But as she sat on the window-sill 
herself, ready to jump down in her turn, the shout in her ears melted 
away, her head swam, and she fell,—not out at the window, but zz, where 
the fire was raging more and more. But just then a ladder came, and a 
policeman rushed up and looked into the room, and reaching over to the 
floor he picked up Ruth by her frock, and carried her down, all uncon- 
scious. Her hair was burnt off with the heat, her frock was all singed 
and brown, and her stockings were scorched into tinder, and. the back of 
her poor legs, which had been nearest to the burning floor as she stood 
between the children and the fire to keep off the heat, were terribly 
blistered ; but she was not burnt, only scorched. She was taken to the 
hospital and well nursed, but she was ill for a long time, and had fearful 
dreams of fires, and of falling out of the window, for a long time. The 
others were not hurt, and they were cared for by neighbours till the 
parents could be fetched home ; and then they were told all about every- 
thing, and how brave Ruth had been. ‘ Ruth didn’t cry, mother,’ said 
Ralph, ‘‘not one bit.’ ‘Ralph cried, mother,’ said Oliver. ‘Well I do 
not wonder that he cried,’ said his mother, holding him fast in her arms. 
Ralph hung down his head, and said humbly, ‘Yes, it was Ruth that was 
brave; I wasn’t.’” 

Well,” said Kenneth, ‘I don’t wonder either, that Ralph cried; I 
think I should have shrieked too, loud enough, when I saw the flames, 
and had to jump out of the up-stairs window: it was enough to frighten 
anyone.”’ 

mes,” said his mother, ‘‘and of course all the children were terribly 
frightened ; it would have beena wonder if they had ot screamed and cried.” 

‘‘Ves,’”’ said Agnes, ‘‘and even Ruth was frightened, mother, though 
she was so brave.’’ 

‘““Yes, Agnes, I think she was quite as much frightened as any of 
them. Why did not she cry, do you think, and what was the difference 
between her and Ralph?” 

“Perhaps Ralph was more frightened, mother, though he was a boy, 


because he was younger,” 
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‘“‘T do not think that that was the difference, though, Agnes.’’ 

“Ruth was the eldest, mother, and had to take care of the others, and 
she hadn’t time to think of ieee else :—perhaps that was the reason.”’ 

‘Ves, her thoughts were too full of the others to leave her any thought 
for herself. She was just as much frightened, but she was master over 
her fear for the sake of the younger ones. When she had seen them safe 
and had only herself to save she fainted away.”’ 

“T am glad they were saved; and that Ruth was brave. Now 
Kenneth,—a girl can be just as brave as a boy.” ; ‘ 

‘‘Yes,—braver than lots and lots of boys; I was stupid to think they 
couldn’t be.” 

“Then, mother,’’ said Agnes, ‘‘being afraid doesn’t show that I am a 
coward ?”’ 

‘No dear, if you conquer the fear that you cannot help feeling, and 
act bravely, you are much more truly brave than if you acted bravely and 
felt no fear.”’ 

“© dear, I am so glad. I was afraid I was a dreadful coward, for I 
am always feeling frightened at things; and I always do try to be brave 
in spite of it.” 

‘“‘That’s the way, Aggie!’’ said Kenneth, ‘‘there’s hope for you then; 
perhaps you'll turn into a soldier some day after all!” 

Agnes laughed, and they kissed their mother and went to bed. 

GERTRUDE MarTINEAU. 


Ohe Story of Social Progress in England. 
IIl.—OUR SAXON FOREFATHERS. 


] AM now going to pass over a long time, and tell you what the people 

of our country were like about a.D. 500. They have got on a great 
deal further than the Britons, of whom you heard in your last lesson. 
They are more civilized. Civilized means just the opposite of savage. 
You now know what kind of men savages are, and the kind of life they 
lead, and you know how different we are. We therefore call ourselves 
civilized people. These lessons are to show you how the people in this 
country have gradually given up their old savage ways as they found out 
better ones, and have got to be what we are now. Every year fresh 
things are found out, and so in the future people will be still more civilized 
than we are. 

The people I want now to tell you of are English men and women. 
They had not been living very long in this land of England, as they 
named it. They came from beyond the seas. First little parties of them 
came in boats, which, though some of them were rowed by fifty oars, 
were very tiny compared to our ships, and could only cross the sea in 
smooth weather. When these boats came to a place on our island- 
shores which the men thought would answer their purpose (generally the 
mouth of a large river), they drew their boats up on the beach, took their 
weapons, and set off in a band to see what there was which they could carry 
off. They were ere bold and very cruel. They were always on the 
watch to attack people when they were off their guard, and they carried 
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off, besides treasures, numbers of prisoners, some of whom they made 
slaves and others they killed. When they had got what they wanted 
they went back to their boat, which they had left on the beach, and sailed 
again to the country they had come from. So often did they come that 
the Britons always lived in terror of them. 

I cannot tell you of all the ceaseless fighting and struggling, which 
went on for hundreds of years, but at the time of which I am speaking, 
A.D. 500, these English had come over in large numbers, and instead of 

oing back again had settled here, so that some parts of England were 
inhabited by British, that is the older inhabitants, and some by English, 
but never both in the same village ; they were far too great enemies for 
that. 

You must not think that these villages came every few miles, and that 
there were good roads between, so that it was easy to come and go from 
one to the other as it is now. No, they were wide apart, separated from 
each other by such thick pathless forests and swamps that the inhabitants 
of one might never have seen or even heard of those who lived in the next. 

Through all England the people never felt safe. Any day some of 
the other nations might come upon them, generally in boats up the rivers, 
burn their houses and carry off their possessions. Every man therefore 
was a soldier and carried weapons wherever he went, tilling the fields, 
hunting, or doing what other work was to be done in time of peace only, 
and so necessary was fighting then that he who could fight the best was 
thought the greatest man. 

In the days you heard of in the last lesson men were all pretty much 
on a level. They chose one of themselves to be their head, but there 
were no divisions of rich and poor, master and servant. 

In A.D. 500 there were two distinct classes, the chiefs, and their loaf- 
eaters, as they called them, that is, those who worked for them, whether in 
the house or the field, and so were fed by them; but there was no middle 
class, no shopkeepers, no manufacturers, only the chiefs and their 
servants. Many of these latter were slaves, over whom their masters 
had absolute power. They co se load them with chains, or beat them 
even to death, without anyone having a right to interfere. These slaves 
wore metal collars round their necks as dogs do, with their own and their 
masters names upon them. 

And now let us see what one of the villages I have spoken of was like, 
and how the people in it lived. The houses were built entirely of wood. 
This of course, with ail the big forests, was the easiest material to get. 
The cottages in which the servants lived had but one room. This room 
had a door, but no window or chimney. The fire was built on the floor 
in the middle of the room, and they had to take care that it was in the 
middle, or the house got burned down. Thesmoke found its way out at the 
door, or through any cracks there might happen to be in the walls or roof. 
They burned wood, not coal. The people slept all round the room on the 
ground. Outside the cottage was a hedge, as high and as thick as they 
could make it to keep out the wild beasts. 

The chief wanted a larger house, but it hardly seems to have occurred 
to these people that a house could have more than one room, therefore 
the chief built a number of separate little houses made of wood like the 
cottages, of which one would be the dining-hall, another the kitchen 
(unless the cooking was done out of doors, which still was often the case), 
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and the others bedrooms. These little houses were all surrounded by a 
large earthen bank, and at the gateway there were guards posted to see 
who came in and out, and to take the weapons from all strangers or going 
in, and return them on going out, for anyone, friend or foe, rich or poor, 
might enter and share the chief’s meal if only he left his weapons at the 
gate until his return. 

Let us fancy for a few minutes that we are strangers wanting break- 
fast, and that we have been let in by the guard to get it. We cross the 
open space to the wooden house which is the dining-hall. Unlike the 
cottage, it has windows, or eye-doors as they call them, but they are simply 
holes without glass and closed with shutters at night, and are quite a new 
fashion. The floor is tiled and the walls hung with wall clothes, that is, 
curtains, often of very beautiful needlework of hunting or battle scenes. 
They were needed, as these wooden houses were so draughty. There are 
benches round the room, and one chair for the chief, but chairs are too 
great a luxury for anyone else. The table is of tressels and boards and 
is removed between each meal. The servants sit at the same table with 
their masters ; their cups are cow’s horns, the chief’s are of silver or glass, 
and are often the most precious things the housecontains. They have no 
plates or knives and forks; and so unless the men use their hunting 
knives they have but their hands to help themselves with. The food is 
meat, butter, cheese, and beer to drink,—tea, coffee, sugar and potatoes 
had not yet been heard of; and all their meals are much alike. The 
women leave the table long before the men, who sit on drinking, singing, 
and telling stories for hours, for at this time the more a man can drink 
the higher is the opinion his companions have of him, and dinner on a 
feast day becomes no fit scene for a woman to witness. 

If a wandering minstrel comes their way they are delighted, for books 
are so scarce that few chiefs possess or can read one, and men who wander 
from place to place singing stories in verse to their harps stand in the 
place of books to them.’ Sometimes, too, pedlars come, and this is the 
only chance of supplying the household with what they cannot make at 
home, for there are no shops. They do not need to buy much, however, 
for not only is every garment made by the women, but the wool or flax is 
spun, woven, and dyed at home. Generally these minstrels and pedlars 
came in parties in order to protect each other on the road. They often 
travelled on horseback, for there were hardly any carts or carriages ; and 
as they usually chose for their visit to any special place a day kept there 
as a holiday,—this was the beginning of our fairs. 

As to the language of our Saxon forefathers their stock of words was 
not nearly so large as ours, for we have many ideas to express which they 
knew nothing of, and even now we are continually inventing new words ; 
but it was English of some sort they spoke, and many of our common 
everyday words are nearly the same as theirs. 

A few words about their religion, and I have done. In your first 
lesson you heard how the savages felt the strong wind and the rushing 
water, and thought they must be alive, and begged them not to hurt 
them. The English had learnt by experience that these powers were not 
alive, but still they could not understand them, and they thought that 
there must be great giants, or gods as they called them, of the same 
nature as themselves, only a great deal more powerful, who lived in an 
unknown land and ruled each over some one power of nature, for instance, 
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one god of the wind, another of the sunshine, and another of the snow. 
There were two sets of these gods, they thought, the good and the bad, 
who had separate homes and fought together as they themselves did with 
the Britons, Sometimes they imagined the bad gods gained the battle, 
and then came winter with frost and storm, sometimes the good won and 
then came the beautiful summer days. 

The period I have been telling you about was a heathen age, an 
age when no one could feel sure that the corn he sowed would not be 
carried off before he could reap it, or that any night his house might not 
be burnt over his head by his enemies; when the man who could fight 
best and drink most was the hero of his comrades, when the law was 


“Might is right.” 
AGL 


Cennysows “Su Memoriam.” 
LESSON NOTES.—IIL. 


MMEDIATELY after the Cantos (XX VIII.-K XX.) which describe 
the first Christmas after Arthur Hallam’s death, we have three of 
the most solemn pieces in the poem. 

The raising of Lazarus, and the after intercourse of Christ with the 
family at Bethany, as recorded by St. John, are used as a bridge from 
the known to the unknown. Up to this point memory has recalled the 
old familiar places made sacred by the associations of the past, or solemn 
grief has mourned the spots empty now of him who made them dear. 
The thought of one who like Lazarus has been in this world and entered 
from it into the mystery of the other—returning again to the world of 
time and sense—seems to Tennyson to bring the sey nearer to the 
known. From those to whom the apparently miraculous is the impossible, 
or who find in the record of this event reason for disbelieving the genuine- 
ness of the record, the lesson of these Cantos will be hidden, But to 
those of us who see nothing strange in it at all, there is much to meditate 
upon in these Cantos and the lessons they teach. [For some very 
suggestive hints, see Dr. Sears’ ‘‘ Fourth Gospel the Heart of Christ,” 
part III., ch. 6.] 

But whatever our opinions may be on this much disputed point, we all 
can see the beauty of this description of the truest blessedness, 


“ Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure.” 


Canto XXXIII.—This starts a question which has an especial force 
as applied to those who like ourselves profess to have a higher faith than 
our fellows. Perhaps as Tennyson wrote he meant it to apply to the 
‘‘ Moral Pantheist,’’ but it applies equally to all who hold a faith which 
ean only be accepted at the cost of yielding old and firmly held convic- 
tions. How far may we dare to shake the faith of one who is happy and 
useful in walking in the old paths? Where is the point beyond which is 
cruelty and danger, up to which is kindness and safety? For we must 
know in our own immediate circle many lives whose faith through some 
form which is not ours is deeper than ours, whose hands are “‘ quicker unto 
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good,’’ whose lives shame ours by their self-sacrifice and devotion, who 
live and ‘lead melodious days’”’ in the joyful acceptance of doctrines 
which to us are unbelievable and morally repulsive. In such a case what 
are we todo? Shall I be untrue to what seem to me higher and nobler 
views if I say, 

“Leave thou thy sister when she prays,” 


until some day perhaps some perplexing doubts may reach her which we 
alone may be able to solve. There comes in our blessed and holy work, 
not so much to create as to solve doubts. This is a reason against 
indiscriminate controversy and for the establishment of centres of religious 
worship and work. Above all let us learn to guard ourselves lest through 
want of this very clearly defined form of sound words we ‘‘fail not in a 
world of sin.”” The law of the spirit zs the highest, but it is a law which 
the ear of the spirit must be purified to hear; the divine word enters only 
into cleansed and loving hearts. 

Canto XXXIV.—Here begins a great series of questionings about 
the future life. The poem is in this. part deeply religious. Profound 
questions are started and tentatively answered, but always with the con- 
viction in the poet’s mind that the real answer must come from the 
individual heart. He can only be a guide to lead us to the door of our 
inner consciousness and experience. Within that and alone we must find 
the true answer to our questionings. But to him the universe is a dark 
enigma apart from faith in immortality. The question, ‘‘Is there any 
future life,’’ is one which may sometimes be discussed calmly and coldly 
in the abstract ; but let death step in and remove the best beloved one 
from our side then the question, ‘‘Is there any future life,” means “ Is 
that love dead which was my life, and my inspiration in the struggle after 
goodness?’’ And on the answer to this, all seems to depend. it not— 
the poet feels that suicide would be the highest wisdom. And till the 
Christian hope of immortality dawned upon the Pagan world suicide was 
esteemed the highest wisdom. Seneca had emphatically advocated it, 
though he attempted to moderate the passion for suicide, which, as the 
result of his teachings, had arisen among his disciples. Marcus Aurelius 
wavers a little, but hastened his own death by purposeful abstinence. 
Pliny declared that it was one of the points in which the lot of man is 
superior to that of God that he had at least the power of fleeing to the 
tomb, and he considered it one of the greatest proofs of the bounty of 
providence that it had filled the world with herbs by means of which man 
might put himself to death (see Lecky Hist: European Morals, vol. 1, 

. 229). But if life were seen from the beginning thus, love could not 
ave existed. 

Canto XXXV.—Tennyson says, 

“Tf death were seen 
At first as death, love had not been, 
Or been in narrowest working shut.” 


Love would be changed to lust and become a mere fellowship of coarse 
appetites. That this is not so in many who have no faith in immortality 
and yet cherish a pure and tender love is only additional proof that there 
still lives a hope even where faith cannot be found. And what is faith 
but the substance of things hoped for? If this hope be a delusion then 
we see who are in the wrong: not the mean and grovelling souls, the 
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drowsy and easy natures, the selfish consciences, but the great and holy 
who have lived as if their lives were to fruit into eternal issues. Does it 
not involve a deep unfaith in hurnanity to believe that their most universal 
ideas, their purest visions, their holiest hopes, are delusions and no more? 

-—Whatever our conception of the person of Christ 
may be, | do not think we can help entering into and approving the noble 
sentiment of this Canto, Truth and love incarnate are what touch men 
because they alone appeal to the emotions as well as to the intellect. And 
it is this deep personal love for Christ as the incarnation of the world’s 
highest ideal of truth and love which is one great secret of the enthusiasm 
and earnestness of the Christian Church. ‘The love of Christ con- 
straineth us” is the great moral dynamic. I have never know men grow 
enthusiastic over the Trinity or its opposite, or over purely metaphysical 
discussions about the person of Christ, but I have known men dare suffer- 
ing and death moved and touched by this vision of incarnate love. 

It is said that a negro woman stolen away from Africa was after some 
years of wretched slave life listening to one who preached of Jesus and 
his cross, and the slave after listening for a while burst through the 
crowd crying, * t’s him! that’s him I want, I’ve wanted him long, 
it’s him | thought of, but I never knew him, it’s him I want!” The story 
may be fable but it is truth for all that, far truer than any individual 
incident, for it has happened to us all in the id between the flesh 
and the spirit, to long for a life of self-forgetful worship which seems im- 
possible. Then the image of the Son of Man, weary and worn, weary 
with the weight of unrequited love, and worn with fruitless labour looks 
up to heaven and says, ‘I thank thee O Father for so it seemed good in 
of sight,” and then the vision of the peace of self-forgetfulness floods 

soul, 

“And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought.” . 
With this Canto the direct thread of the thought about immortality is 
broken and is not taken up again till the last lines of Canto XL,,— 
‘My paths are in the fields I know, 
And thine in undiscovered lands,” 


Canto XLI.—This contains the expression of a fear that his friend 
shall have so far outstripped him in the race that there will be no longer 
communion of spirit. He fears lest he will ever be “ A life behind through 
all the secular to-be,”—an awkward expression, meaning ‘‘the future 


es,” 
"eA Canto XLII.—But it is some consolation to remember that even 
here, from his point of view, it was only unity of place that made the 
poet dream he ranked with his friend, and after all, what joys of 
companionship are so great as those 
* That stir the spirit’s inner deeps 
When one that loves but knows not, reaps 
A truth from one that loves and knows.” 


Surdy Swedenborg’s thought of degrees in the spiritual world, and of 


gentle and loving ministries from the higher to the lower is a reasonable 
and a thinkable idea. W. Caney WALTERS. 
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Hessons on the Gpistle to the Colossians. 


III.—CHRIST IS ALL. 


S PEAKING of the great change that has taken place in the Colossians 
(and in himself), Paul is led to speak of Christ, through whom this 
change was accomplished. This he does in glowing enthusiastic language. 
In interpreting this language we have to guard against two dangers. 
(1) The danger of exaggerating or diminishing the apostle’s meaning in 
deference to preconceived ideas. (2) The danger of converting into 
positive dogmas which must either be accepted or rejected, language 
which had only a temporal and local application. In regard to the first 
it would be manifestly unjust and unwise, for example, so to belittle Paul’s 
expression as to make them perfectly accord with both modern Unitarian- 
ism and English habits of speech; or so to ¢mprove upon them as to force 
them to yield Trinitarianism. Paul knew nothing of our disputes. In 
regard to the second it is pretty clear that the Epistle to the Colossians, 
like that to the Romans, was written in view of certain definite antago- 
nisms, and that its language can only be accommodated to later times and 
to other people. A Christian of our day in relating his own outward and 
inward experience might often say, ‘‘ even as it is written in the Colossian 
Epistle,’ and use a text therefrom very aptly, just as Paul used the words 
of Isaiah. But the language of the epistle was suggested by circum- 
stances and experiences to which we are and must be strangers, and we 
violate its spirit if we harden it into dogma. These considerations apply 
to all the Pauline epistles, and particularly to this. Paul has in view a 
teaching which included certain special theories of creation, which 
interposed various creative agencies between the Creator and his work, 
which knew precisely the various ranks of the heavenly powers, and which 
prescribed definite observances for the purification of the flesh and spirit; 
to these things Paul replies—Christ is all. He had before (see Romans) 
preached Christ as the end of the law to the Jew; he now preaches Christ 
as the end of prescribed ordinances to the devotee, as the end of spiritual 
wisdom to the philosopher. All things are summed up in Christ. 

‘‘Let us suppose that a man should appear to-day who should 
correspond to the very various demands of democracy, a similar result 
would take place. His disciples would say to one, ‘You are for the 
organisation of labour, the organisation of labour finds its expression in 
him;’ to another, ‘You are for ethical freedom, he is ethical freedom;’ 
to a third, ‘You are for a community of labour, he is the embodiment of 
that principle;’ to yet another, ‘The solidarity you wish for finds its 
expression in him,'’’* 

It is clear that a letter written in this way cannot be rightly used as a 
dictionary of reference on the person and work of Christ. Its main 
value is historical, and not dogmatic or philosophical, that is to say we 
read it not to find out absolute truth concerning the person and work of 
Christ, but Paul’s thoughts concerning Christ, and how he replied either 
to those who did not believe in Christ, or those whose belief in him was 
weakened and confused by other prejudices. 

At the risk of being tedious I must try to make clear the difference 


* Ernest Renan’s L’ Antechrist, chap. iv. I translate from a German edition. 
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between truth which is local and temporary, and truth which belongs to 
all people and to all times. Look for a moment at the book of Revelation. 
In chap. xxi. 3, we have this beautiful saying, ‘‘ Behold the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with them and be their God.” This 
saying never grows old. It abides as an everlasting hope for the good 
and true of every age. But in the same chapter, vv. 10-28, is given a 
description of the blessings of the gospel under the figure of a New 
Jerusalem. To Christian Jews of the year 69 who were terrified with the 
fear of seeing their beloved and sacred city destroyed, or to those of the 
year 71 who had just seen it destroyed, every detail must have been full 
of meaning. They would never weary of hearing of gates, and walls, 
and foundations, the gospel could be described in no better words. But 
we, who know nothing of Jerusalem other than what we learn from books 
and charts, who live amid such entirely different surroundings, whose 
hopes and fears are so unlike theirs, what can we see in this reconstructed 
Jerusalem? The name does not convey truth to us. Many of the 
features of the new city if we took them literally would convey false- 
hood to us. They were locally, but are not eternally true. 

So it is with the following verses. They contain truth which is abiding 
and precious, but single phrases which were true to Paul and the Colos- 
sians would lead us astray if we accepted them literally, and used them 
dogmatically. 

‘Section II. Chap. i., verses 15-23.—Pawl declares the pre-eminence 
of Christ, and reminds the Colossians of what he has done for them. 

(15) Wuo is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of all 
creation. (16) For in him were all things created in heaven and on 
earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones or dominions, or principalities, 
or powers, all things were created in him and for him; (17) and he is 
before all things, and in him all things hold together. (18) And he is 
the head of the body, the church: who is the beginning, the firstborn 
from the dead ; that in all things he might have the pre-eminence. (19) 
For it pleased [the Father] that in him should all fulness dwell, (20) and 
having made peace through the blood of his cross, through him to 
reconcile all things unto himself ; through him [I say] whether things on 
earth or things in heaven. a 

(21) And you who in time past were alienated and enemies in your 
mind by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled, (22) in the body of 
his flesh through death, to present you holy, and unblameable, and 
unreprovable, before him, (23) if indeed ye continue in the faith grounded 
and settled, and not moved away from the hope of the gospel which ye 
have heard which was preached to every creature under heaven, whereof 
I Paul was made a minister. 

Notes on the Verses.—(15) ‘‘ Who.’’ The sentence is continued 
from v. 14; long sentences made up of single clauses connected by relative 
pronouns are characteristic of this epistle. Who—Christ. ‘‘ The image, 
&c.’’ Compare Heb. i. 3, ‘‘The very image of his substance;’’ but the 
word in Hebrews means stamp, here it is image; Christ is also called 
the image of God in // Cor. iv. 4. ‘‘Firstborn of all creation.” | Not 
exactly the earliest of all created beings but the highest in dignity ; 
compare Yer. xxxi. 9, ‘‘I am a father to Israel and Ephraim is my first- 
born.”’. Israel did not claim to be the earliest of all nations, but the 
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beloved, the elect nation. Christ stands in a similar position with regard 
to all creation. (16) ‘‘For 77 him were all things created.’’ Mr. Sharpe’s 
rendering ‘‘by means of him” fairly represents the sense. Undoubtedly 
we have here essentially the same doctrine as in Fohn i. 3. Christ is in 
both cases identified with the creative wisdom of God. The general sense 
of verses 16, 17, may be given thus: ‘‘ You Colossians talk of thrones and 
dominions, and what not, you waste your energies in seeking into their 
nature, and your piety in paying them homage. You are gone astray. 
CHRIST is the only representative of God. He is the wisdom and the 
power of God. The world would not exist without him. The dignities 
of which you speak are nothing apart from him.”’ The exact meaning of 
the terms ‘‘thrones, dominions, principalities and powers’’ can hardly be 
known. — Principalities and powers might be rendered ‘‘rulers and 
authorities,’ but it is contrary to the spirit of the passage, to seek to 
define and classify the real or supposed heavenly powers. (18) As all 
things hold together through Christ, so especially does the church of the 
faithful. He is head of all the believers, their forerunner in the resurrec- 
tion, their first and chief everywhere. (19, 20) The words ‘‘the Father’’ 
are not in the original, but probably ought to be read here. ‘‘ Ali fulness,” 
that is to say, all the faculties and powers which the Colossians supposed 
to belong to those exalted thrones, &c. Paul says in effect: It has pleased 
God to give Him (Christ) all the authority; we have nothing to do with 
thrones and powers; Christ only is the mediator between God and his 
creation ; the death upon the cross is the one reconciliation. Apparently 
in the last words of v. 20 Paul hints that the ‘‘thrones and powers’? 
themselves are reconciled to God through Christ, but quitting such 
speculations he descends suddenly here to practical applications. 

(21) ‘‘And you.’’ An indirect appeal to gratitude: ‘‘ Whatever good 
has been effected in you has been done through Christ.’”’ ‘‘ By wicked 
works,”’ more literally 7x wicked works, that is to say, ‘‘ when you were 
doing your wicked works.”” (22) Through death—through the death of 
Christ. As above, God the Creator is said to have created through 
Christ, so here, God the Reconciler reconciles through Christ. ‘‘ Before 
him’’—Before himself, before God. So Dr. Watts literally but unpoetic- 
ally says, 

“ He (God) will present our souls 
Unblemished and complete, 
Before the glory of his face, 
With joys divinely great.” (See ¥ude 24.) 

(23) ‘‘To every creature.’’ An exaggerated mode of expression, 
compare v. 6. The same words are rendered ‘‘all creation’ in verse 15; 
but the meaning here must be every creature; ‘‘all creation under 
heaven” is perilously akin to nonsense. ‘‘A minister,’ literally a 
deacon ; the offices in the church had no orderly distribution or designa- 
tion as yet. 

Here we pause. We have done but few verses, but those few are 
important. They have had great influence on the belief of Christians 
from the first century till now. How shall we describe the doctrine therein 
contained? We have seen in our last lesson that according to Paul the 
Deity of God the Father is absolute; and this doctrine is not departed 
from even in these verses. The question here discussed is not whether 
Christ is equal in power and glory to the Father, that was never thought 
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of ; but, how is he related to all other created beings, material or spiritual, 
in heaven or on earth? The answer is, he is above and beyond them all; 
under God, his is the name “high over all, in hell, or earth, or sky.” 
Compare J Cor. xv. 27, 28. __Instrumentally he is the creator of all 
things visible and invisible; like Wisdom in Prov. viii. he was with the 
Almighty at the creation, standing by him ‘‘as a master-workman.” 

While, therefore, it is true that in this epistle as in those of Paul’s 
earlier days the Son is always subordinated to the Father, that Christ is 
never confounded with God, it is true also that the severe deism of the 
Hebrew prophets is modified by this conception of Christ. It was 
characteristic of the Jewish religion that 2o image of God was allowed ; 
to Christianity Jesus is the image of God. And in modern times there is 
always some antagonism between Deism pureand simple, and Christianity. 
It has ever been of the essence of Christianity to confess not only God the 
Father Almighty, but also his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Lessons.—(a) ‘‘ They that turn many to righteousness shall shine as 
the stars.’’ The good work which Christ wrought, and the good influence 
he exerts are the foundation of his glory, and the cause of his supremacy. 
(6) Facts before fancies. The Sg work wrought through Christ among 
the Colossians was a certainty, against which all their fancies about 
principalities and powers had to give way. Hold fast to what you know 
is true. 

James RupDLE. 


Ohe Arophet Amos and his Book. 
IIl—A FEW MORE QUESTIONS. 


E have had a little talk about the Bible, and about Amos, as man 

and prophet; but before proceeding to read his book there are 

still a few more questions worth asking. For example:—What was 

known about the world when Amos lived in it? How did he obtain his 

knowledge? Wherein did he differ, as a teacher, from those who lived 

before him, and from those that came atter him? What is his book all 
about ? 

(i.) The World in the time of Amos.—Most boys and girls now 
know that the world is a large ball or globe about 7,g00 miles, if you 
were to cut it through the middle, and about 24,000 miles, if you were to 
walk all round it. They also know that it spins round once every 
twenty-four hours, and also takes a trip round the sun once a year. A 
great many laws of nature are known now, and we can explain many 
things about the movements of the sun, stars, and planets. Amos knew 
nothing of these laws of nature. The earth was then supposed to be 
flat, and the sun was believed to be much smaller than the earth, and to 

o up and down over it. And yet our prophet was a lover of nature ; 
= was familiar with the constellations, he mentions the overflow of the 
Nile; and he had heard something about the movements and doings of 
remote nations. But only a very small portion of the earth was 
known personally to Amos,—possibly a piece not much larger than 
Wales. He did not know of the existence of such places as Russia, 
China, America, and Australia. Even the researches of the wisest 
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men can only tell us a very little about the condition of the world in 
the eighth century before Christ,—the time that Amos lived. Nobody 
knows anything about what was then going on in England or America. 
We may learn something concerning a few places whose names are more 
or less familiar. Near the banks of the Tigris there were some clever 
people called Assyrians, whose chief city was Nineveh; lower down, on 
the Euphrates, there lived the Babylonians, whose capital was Babylon. 
On the shores of the Mediterranean there were several important towns 
such as Tyre and Sidon, inhabited by Phoenicians, who were great 
traders and skilful workmen, and to whom we probably owe our alphabet. 
‘A little further east there was Damascus, the capital of ancient Syria. 
A little lower down, keeping close to the coast, there were the cities of 
the Philistines, a clever, warlike set of people. Thenthere was Egypt, the 
land of the Pharaohs, one of the oldest and most famous civilizations in 
the world, and which had reached the height of its fame long before the 
time of Amos. Crossing over to the other side we reach Greece, which 
became much more celebrated afterwards, but which, before this time, 
had given birth, according to some speculators, to one of the world’s 
greatest poets—Homer, Taking ship, and sailing a little further west, 
we reach Rome, which became famous much later than the time we are 
speaking of, but there are some grounds for holding that the foundations 
of its future greatness were laid in the eighth century B.c. As to other 
parts of the world, with the exception of India, China, and a few small 
centres of trade, we know little or nothing, beyond what the bones, 
fossils, flint implements, mud-huts, and other remains of the dead reveal. 

(ii.) Where did Amos get his ideas ?—‘‘ Out of his own head,” 
perhaps some one answers. ‘‘ From the other books of the Bible,” 
replies another. ‘‘ Direct from God,” say a third. All three answers 
are partly right; each contains a little truth, but none is quite correct. 
Every great religious teacher becomes great through exercising his own 
mind, through studying the wisdom of others, and through the inspiration 
and help of God. Amos became great in these several ways. We have 
already seen how he employed his powers of observation and reflection, 
and how he felt the stirrings of the Divine spirit in his soul. But what 
about the help he received from the other books of the Bible? This is a 
more difficult question to answer than many of you perhaps suppose. 
Some people imagine that the books of the Bible are arranged in something 
like chronological order; and, therefore, that Amos had the advantage of 
studying nearly all the books from Genesis to Joel, But scholars have 
made it abundantly clear that Amos did nothing of the kind. Genesis and 
Foel, and all the books in between, were written after Amos wrote hts 
book. Amos might have consulted some legends and stories about the 
patriarchs or early fathers of his race, a few historical records relating to 
Samuel, David, and Solomon, and some other heroes, a few proverbs or 
sayings of wise men, and some precepts, or rules of conduct, like the tex 
words; but it was quite impossible for him to know anything, for 
example, of the first chapter of Genesis, the book of Leviticus, the book 
of Chronicles, the book of Psalms, or any of the other books, as we 
have them to-day. Jf the Bible were arranged in its true chronological 
order, the Book of Amos would stand near the beginning. You will 
learn from this that Amos was an original writer,—a man who thought 
things out for himself. 
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“Love had he learned in huts where poor men live ? 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills.” 


He had learned much from the wisdom of others, and from intercourse 
with his fellows; but if he had known all that is stated in the pre- 
ceeding books of the Bible, it would be impossible to understand why he 
should speak and write in the way that he does. 

(iii.) What were his chief characteristics?—Amos may be des- 
cribed as the first of the great Hebrew orators. Elijah and Elisha who 

receded him were workers rather than authors. He is the first prophet 
in whom the transition is clear from violent action to the ‘ ministry of 
the word.’’ ‘There were at this time guilds of the prophets, but Amos 
did not belong to them. He remained independent of all the religious 
organisations of his time. He did not preach for hire, but because the 
spirit moved him. He cut himself away from many of the superstitions 
and prejudices of his age and land. He seems to have been one of the 
earliest prophets who taught what we call Monotheism, that is, belief in 
one God to the exclusion of all others. His ideal life is always a moral 
ideal, never an eccleszastical one; justice and righteousness are demanded 
of men, not ceremony and sacrifice. He teaches that there is no escape, 
except through suffering, from the consequences of wrong-doing. 
Nations and men must reap what they sow. In spite, however, of the 
sin and wrong that lie around him on every side, Amos does not give 
way to utter despair; he believes in God; he holds that justice and 
righteousness will yet triumph, and that men will yet be born who will 
serve the Lord with a pure heart and an obedient will. 

(iv.) History connected with the Book—We are told that Amos 
lived in Judah during the reign of Uzziah, and preached in Israel 
while Jeroboam II. ruled there. It may be well to remind you that 
after the death of Solomon (about 978 B.c.), the southern part of the 
kingdom at once acknowledged his son as king, but difficulties arose in 
the north. Jealousy and faction had been at work there for some time; 
many of the people felt that they were paying taxes for things that did 
them no good; and so various causes brought about what is known as the 
disruption of the kingdom. Israel, the larger division, had as its capital 
Samaria; Judah, the smaller but more compact and united division, had 
Jerusalem for its chief city. The worship of Jehovah (Yahweh) was less 
strict and pure in the north. Kings, priests, prophets, and people served 
“other gods’”’ in addition to their own national deity. [n the south, 
' though the ‘‘ other gods’’ were not discarded by any means, Jehovah 
held a higher and more sacred place in the estimation of the rulers and 
the people.—Uzziah reigned over Judah for a great many years (808- 
757 B.C.). He came to the throne when a mere youth. He was a brave 
soldier, a good farmer, and, as things went then, a just king. He is 
sometimes known in the later history books as Azariah (// Kings xiv. 21). 
A curious story is told about his once attempting to enter the Temple to 
burn incense, contrary to the advice, and in spite of the resistance of 
the priests. On persisting, the king was struck with leprosy, and 
remained a leper till the day of his death. This story is told in VG6 
Chronicles xxvi. 16-23, but it cannot be regarded as true. It is a 
priestly story, written for the purpose of exalting and rendering more 
ancient the priestly office. In olden times, kings had a perfect right to 
offer incense whenever they liked.—Jeroboam II, king of Israel (825- 
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784 B.C.) was a powerful and successful ruler. His conquests extended 
far and wide, including at one time the kingdoms of Damascus and 
Moab. He lived in great splendour and luxury at his court in Samaria ; 
and probably the northern kingdom reached its highest pitch of outward 
prosperity under this mighty warrior king. But there was a cankerworm 
at its heart for all that. Zwxury, when indulged, always weakens, and 
in the end destroys, the true life of nations and of individuals. The 
kingdom soon became a prey to the spoiler. A few years after the 
death of Jeroboam, the predictions of Amos were fulfilled, though perhaps 
hardly in the way he expected ; the armies of the Assyrian laid desolate 
the northern kingdom and destroyed or led captive the strength and 
manhood of the nation. And as we study the burning words of Amos 
we shall learn this terrible lesson, that luxury and splendour may co-exist 
with heartrending poverty and cruel oppression. 


WAYSIDE NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


One of the subjects discussed at the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, Boston, was “How to get good-singing.” We note 
the following suggestions:—Always select music fitted for children; choose 
only those songs and hymns in which good words are married to good tunes; 
use the piano rather than the organ to accompany the singing; have a good 
conductor,—a soprano or tenor; as a general rule, open the school witha 
lively tune, and use the more solemn music later in the service; finally, do 
not keep the children singing too long at a time. 

THE editors of Unity ina recent issue gave their whole paper to a report 
of the proceedings of the Sunday School Institute, on the ground that the 
range of thought and work covered at its meetings was sure to claim the interest 
of all their readers. This looks as if the moral and religious education of 
children were coming to the front. 

QUARTERLY LESSON ON Hymns is the subject selected by the Boston 
Society for a series of Sunday School Lessons. The writer is Rev. H. G. 
Spaulding. The selected hymn is accompanied by a brief biography, 
references to scripture passages, and illustrative readings, bearing on the 
subject of the hymn. 

THE annual report of the Guild of the Good Shepherd states that the roll 
of membership shows an increase of ninty-nine. The branches have met for 
work and worship fifty-five times, and their united income amounts to 
$30 4s. 93d. The removal of the Warden, Rev. W. Carey Walters, to 
London, is keenly felt by the Kidderminster branch. 

Many of our readers were delighted with Miss Mary Dendy’s “ Lesson 
Stories for Little Folks,” which appeared in the Helper. Several people have 
urged that they should be published in book form; we are glad to announce 
that this has now been done, and a very bright and attractive book they will 
make, as our friends will see for themselves by sending to Essex Hall, or by 
ordering through their local booksellers. (Cloth, illustrated. Price 1/-.) 

REQUESTS have reached the Committee from time to time that it would be 
a most useful thing to publish a few small books of ‘‘ Lesson Notes for 
Teachers.” We have pleasure in stating that Rev. Chas. Beard’s Zen Lessons 
on Religion (Price 1d.), and Miss Mary Dendy’s Lessons for Little Boys 
(Price 2d.) are now ready; and that Rev. F.-E. Millson’s Lessons on the 
Title-Page of an English Bible will be published shortly. 


